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Hallam was more personally to Tennyson than King to Milton. 
Milton would have forgotten Kinc in his yearning to attain to some- 
thing like prophetic strain. The paper says King was only a pretext 
to put upon poetic canvas the critical issues prevailing in England at 
that time. That is true. If the language of Tennyson's " In Me- 
moriam " is so fitting to depict grief, his is not the same that Milton 
feels for King, Milton's being a pretext. It was that "divinest 
melancholy " that touches Milton and makes him feel he must sing 
and give this triumphant note of the Puritan spirit, but Tennyson, 
while he did not intend it so distinctly and definitely as Milton did 
in " Lycidas," did portray the times, because Arthur Hallam rep- 
resented to him the times. 

Mr. Hugo Albert Rennert (Univ. of Pennsylvania) then 
followed with a paper on 



2. Spanish Pastoral Romances. 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. H. A. Todd 
(Johns Hopkins University), who made the following remarks : 

In rising to say a few words upon this paper, it was just upon my # 
lips to express regret that I was not more fully versed in the subject 
of which it treats ; and while I am gratified at your compliment [the 
President, in calling on Dr. Todd to open the discussion, had spoken 
of his competence to deal with the topics under consideration], I 
must most decidedly suggest the limitations of my own knowledge 
of the subject in the remarks which I am about to make. It seems 
to me that this is a subject which appeals to Americans and American 
scholars in a special manner. Not only have our relations with 
Spain and with the thought of Spain been marked in the past, and 
not only is the American continent very greatly interested in the in- 
troduction of Spanish thought and Spanish life into our history, but it 
also remains true that the first work of great importance and origi- 
nality which emanated from a professorship of modern languages in 
this country was upon the subject of Spanish literature. I refer of 
course to the monumental work of George Ticknor. At our last 
meeting at Cambridge, Pres. Eliot called attention to the fact, and 
with justice, that no other such American professorship has been 
founded as the professorship which was first held by Ticknor, and 
in which he was succeeded by Longfellow and is still represented 
by Lowell ; and it is remarkable that the ' History of Spanish Liter- 
ature ' which Ticknor produced as the fruit of his tenure of that 
professorship, still remains after many years the authority upon this 
subject. It has been translated into Spanish and is the authority in 
Spain. It has been translated into German, and by the best German 
scholars is still recognized as a standard work. Something has been 
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done in the history of Spanish literature, since the appearance of 
Ticknor's work, but the amount has been small ; and it is on ac- 
count of this fact that I recognize with pleasure that the attention of 
the Association is turning in this direction, and that besides the 
present paper (of the contents of which we have had scarcely an inti- 
mation, but which will be published in full) we have on the pro- 
gramme another paper, treating of Spanish literature in the seven- 
teenth century. 

I have said that something has been done since the time of Tick- 
nor, and yet little comparatively has been accomplished, especially 
in the field of Spanish literature represented by the present paper. 
This is due to various causes. It would not be proper for me to at- 
tempt to discuss here the decline of Spanish literature in Spain. A 
few years ago I was myself a student in Spain. I went there knowing 
that I should find little of the modern scientific spirit of research and 
criticism in literature. Mila y Fontanals, an admirable scholar, 
was living at that time in Barcelona, but he has since died. The only 
person in the University of Madrid who taught along the line of Span- 
ish literature was Menendez Pelayo. While he has written a 
'History of Heterodoxy in Spain,' covering the religious aspects of 
the subject, the scientific study of literature proper is to-day almost a 
dead letter in Spain. The Germans have done something, but the 
whole field remains yet to be worked out in its minuter details. 

The fact that pastoral romances were introduced into Spain after 
the invention of printing is, I have thought, one of the reasons why 
scholars of the present day are not more concerned in the study of 
them. There is a great deal of interest in " the unedited " among the 
scholars who have recently worked in Germany. For them the works 
which have never been diffused by the art of printing possess a de- 
gree of attraction that may seem to be somewhat undue ; yet it is 
easily understood that these works have great interest for scholars 
who are ambitious to explore, and to make a name for themselves in 
the world of scholarship. But there is now a growing tendency to 
republish books which have already seen the light of print; these 
pastoral romances, however, have not been republished, and it would 
be interesting for us to hear the experience of Prof. Rennert in his 
work in the Ticknor collection at the Boston Public Library, where 
most of the preparation of the paper was made last summer. To 
work among books moth-eaten, musty and printed in old type, is not 
inviting, and the material is of course very extensive. 

I should have been glad if we could have been told in the early 
part of this article exactly how much of the subject has been treated 
by previous writers, and about how much of the field had been cover- 
ed satisfactorily by Ticknor in his History. Though the author has 
added footnotes abundantly to his paper, it would have been well if 
we could have had something in the way of a systematic biblio- 
graphy. We should feel a degree of satisfaction in knowing what has 
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been explored and treated hitherto, and what is yet unexplored. I 
was hoping also that we might have read to us some specimens of 
these pastoral romances. It is fair to assume that with many of us 
this is quite an untrodden field, and whatever is human in such 
works as these would possess some especial interest for us as 
students of human nature and of human life. I trust that the paper 
gives us an insight into the nature of these works themselves, per- 
haps not so much by suggesting comparisons with their Italian 
sources as by giving us a resume' of the works themselves. When we 
are told that the style is stilted, I think it would be interesting as well 
as valuable to have specimens in proof of this assertion. When we 
are told that it is over-sentimental, we should like to see the best and 
most characteristic passages of sentimentality that could be adduced, 
and also specimens of that substratum and residuum of the true human 
element which constitutes the worth and the excellence which in a 
certain degree every one one of these romances must have possessed 
until they were finally supplanted by another form of literature. 

A paper like this calls for a comparison with such a paper as that 
which preceded it — "On Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.' " Then we 
were spoken to as being in a manner acquainted with the theme, and 
we listened, having our own opinion, and so feeling ourselves the 
more ready to be enlightened by the author's opinion, though not so 
much instructed as guided by and interested in his view. In a paper 
of this sort we listen to learn the facts. The author has us at his will 
and can choose for us what he will. I am sure it was with regret to 
all of us that the author was not able to complete its reading. It is 
with pleasurable anticipation that I look forward to the publication of 
this paper as a means of informing myself much more fully upon a 
theme so unhackneyed and entertaining. The paper is certainly 
suggestive both from a literary and a human point of view. 

Mr. Rennert replied : — 

I have to say in answer to Dr. Todd that he will find in the paper, 
if he cares to read it, many of the facts which he has discussed. 
Wherever I have said that the style was stilted or unnatural, I have in 
every case given a specimen to prove my assertion. 

Prof. Elliott continued the discussion and remarked : — 

I have had great pleasure in seeing a subject of this kind presented 
before us. It has brought to my mind some pleasant reminiscences 
of my life in Spain. At one time I spent several months in the Penin- 
sula and a point touched on in this paper reminds me of an experi- 
ence that I had on one occasion with a blind man in the streets of 
Madrid. He was playing on a guitar. I stopped and heard him sing 
one of these pastorals of the time of which Mr. Rennert has been 
speaking. That was the first time that I had heard anything of the 
sort, and it is likely that Prof. Rennert has heard such in Seville 
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where he has spent much time. Such a pastoral romance as that, 
sung in the evening, particularly when it is moonlight, and the singer 
is playing the guitar, is most delightful, and reminds us thoroughly 
of the old pastoral songs, such as they had at this epoch. 

I had the pleasure of coming to the Convention from Baltimore 
with Mr. Rennert, and, as we discussed a number of these subjects 
on the way, I knew pretty well the trend of ideas which he would 
present, but I wanted to hear him give to the Convention his views 
of the relation of " Diana " of Montemayor to the Portuguese " Me- 
nina e Moca." It has always seemed to me a broad and hazardous 
undertaking to assert that one form or one line of literature may 
come exclusively from a like form in another country. It seems to 
me that if you take two such products and place them by the side of 
each other and work out the individual episodes and you come to the 
conclusion that these episodes agree in the general make-up, there 
may be still a great difference in the range of thought, in the kind of 
thought and in the way in which it is presented, and you may possibly 
have an original basis of tradition which would lead to a conclusion 
quite different from that which seems to be the legitimate result of an 
investigation into the popular forms as we have them to-day. I should 
like, furthermore, to have evidence shown whether the Novela Pica- 
resca started at once or came through these pastoral romances and 
through them gave evidences of the subject which it treated. Then 
the dying out process has not been presented to us, but I hope it may 
be carefully treated in the paper. This thought brings us to one that 
Dr. Todd has brought out, that of going back to European sources 
in such work. It seems to me that just here lies the merit of our in- 
vestigations as scholars. Of all the recent editions of Spanish litera- 
ture, I know of only one work which might serve well as a model for 
us and that is an edition of the " Magico Prodigioso " brought out a 
few years ago by Morel-Fatio of the College de France. This 
edition is based directly on the manuscripts, and it seems to me that 
from this point of view there is a great labor to be done in Spanish 
literature. Men who are connected with our work in America have 
a peculiar opportunity for original investigation in this line through 
the abundant material which exists in the Ticknor library of Boston 
to which Mr. Rennert has had access in the preparation of his 
paper. 

Mr. Rennert said : — 

To the question when the Romance of Chivalry ceased and the 
Pastoral began, or when the latter ceased and the Novela Picaresca 
began, it is impossible to answer definitely. We cannot say when a 
form of fiction ceases. We know very well that Romances of 
Chivalry were read in Spain long after the appearance of the Pastoral 
Romances ; indeed they were read after the appearance of Don 
Quixote. I believe they have not practically ceased to be read in 
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Spain to-day. I saw a Romance of Chivalry of a late edition on a 
bookstall in Madrid only a year ago. As to the " Menina e Moca " 
being the source of the " Diana " of Montemayor, that opinion is held 
by a number of writers on account of some striking similarities in the 
beginning passages, but on reading the two works carefully, I was 
convinced that this is not the case. Of course we have nothing defi- 
nite in the matter. No such evidence as we have from the account 
of Navagiero, of the Italian influence on Boscan, but I am inclined to 
believe that the influence came from Italy though, as Prof. Elliott 
remarked, it is hazardous to make such an assertion on account of 
the extreme difficulty of proving it. 

Dr. Todd said : — 

Last summer in looking over the books on the quay in Paris I was 
so fortunate as to find a copy of a seventeenth century edition of the 
' Galatea ' of Cervantes — an excellent edition bound in old-fashioned 
sheep and perfectly preserved. It shows how fortunate one may be 
among these old collections of books scattered along the quay in 
Paris, and what bargains one may sometimes make there, when I 
was able to pick up this valuable copy for two or three francs. 



Mr. Calvin S. Brown (Vanderbilt University, Term.), pre- 
sented the next paper on 

3. Some Dialectic Survivals of Older English in Tennessee. 

Discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. Charles F. 
Smith of Vanderbilt Univ., as follows: — 

With regard to adding the dental to the end of a word, my brother 
sent me some examples from Arkansas, which he collected in the 
wilds of that state where he was for several months on the Geologi- 
cal survey. The backwoods -people there say " dend " for den and 
" mild " for mile. They take a "dost " of medicine.and when they 
take more than one they call it " dostes." " He got so in debt that 
the company took away his mind," was the information given about a 
certain man. But it proved, on closer inquiry, to be only a Manga- 
nese claim that had been lost. This adding of the dental at the end 
of the word is very common among the lower classes in Georgia and 
elsewhere in the South. I have noted in the writings of Richard 
Malcolm Johnston such expressions as " maled " and " femaled " ; 
"minders" instead of minors ; "tailed" instead of tall ; "coold" 
instead of cool ; " lawful d " instead of lawful; "jined " and "jinded" 
instead of join, joined ; "bo.rned" instead of born ; "gone(d)" for 
gone, " knewed " and " flewed " for knew and flew. Georgia Crack- 
ers say also ' ' mistakened ' ' for nrstaken ; ' ' bacheldor ' ' for bachelor, 
and " flesht " for flesh. 



